3o               AN ENGINEER'S OUTLOOK

The Council, when inviting this address, suggested a
very comprehensive text, namely, a prediction which
Thomas Tredgold added to the definition of Civil Engin-
eering which he drew up for the petition for a Royal
Charter presented in 1828. It ran thus :

' The scope and utility of Civil Engineering will be
increased with every discovery in philosophy, and its
resources with every invention in mechanical or chemical
science.'

Seldom, surely, has a prophecy been so justified in the
event. The history of engineering during the century
which has passed since these words were written is in its
main features the story of their fulfilment. Every advance
in scientific theory has increased the engineer's mastery of
the material world. Discoveries which at first may have
seemed wholly unserviceable to him have in fact furnished
new points of departure, leading in ways that were often
unforeseen to enlargements of his many-sided art.

It may be doubted whether even Tredgold, with all his
vision, saw the other side of the picture; whether he
realized the beneficent reaction by which science was
itself to profit. But we, at any rate, see it now. We see
how developments in science are fostered and even
initiated by industrial requirements, by engineering
enterprise; how inventions that were made for the pur-
pose of serving a public need have widened the outlook
* of science and given it new tools for research. Nowadays
theory and practice march together in such close associa-
tion that it is often difficult to distinguish them as separate
figures in the procession. In chemistry, in metallurgy,
in thermodynamics, in electricity, who would venture to
apportion the credit for progress, as between the man
who pursues abstract truth and him who strives after
technical application ? And looking back we may assert